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Peel and 0' Connell. A review of the Irish policy of Parliament 
from the Act of Union to the death of Sir Robert Peel. By the Right 
Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, M. P. London, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
1887. — 8vo, vi, 357 pp. 

Irish Legislative Systems. Historical Review of the Legisla- 
tive Systems operative in Ireland, from the Invasion of Henry II to 
the Union (11 72-1800). By the Right Hon. J. T. Ball, LL.D., 
D.C.L. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1888. — 
8vo, vii, 256 pp. 

Taken in the inverse order of their publication, these two works afford 
a pretty complete view of Ireland's constitutional history from her 
earliest connection with England to the middle of the present century. 
Both authors acknowledge their indebtedness to the home-rule agitation 
as a stimulus to the production of their books ; both treat of subjects 
that have not been presented in the same compass before; and both 
deal with their respective subjects in a way that must win the profound- 
est respect of every searcher after the truth of Irish history. It needs no 
very extensive acquaintance with the literature of Ireland's relations with 
England to satisfy any one of the utter worthlessness of nine-tenths of 
all that is written on the subject. Nor is this so much to be wondered 
at, when the intensity of race and religious prejudice is considered. 
Accordingly, when a reasonably impartial presentation of any phase of 
Irish history is met with, an emphatic recognition must be given to it. 
Such recognition is due to Shaw Lefevre. But when, in the year 1888, 
only two years after Mr. Gladstone's attempt to grant an independent 
legislature to Ireland, a discussion of one of the most important topics 
of Irish constitutional law appears, written by a privy councillor of the 
United Kingdom, and yet not revealing to critical examination what 
the author's view of home rule is, — in such a case, the resources of 
eulogy must be severely taxed to do justice to the subject. Whatever 
meed of praise such a tax would produce must be assigned to Dr. Ball. 

The History of Irish Legislative Systems contains precisely what the 
author, in the preface, announces his purpose to produce, " a consecu- 
tive narrative which shall trace the succession of these systems to each 
other, the forms they respectively assumed, and their distinctive peculiari- 
ties." The principal questions involved in such a narrative are the origin 
and development of the Irish Parliament and its relation, whether of sub- 
ordination or independence, to the Parliament of England. As to the 
first of these, time has left but scanty data from which to derive satisfactory 
conclusions. Such scattered evidence as does exist is concisely stated 
in Dr. Ball's opening chapters. The second question affords much more 
ample ground for discussion, and it is the summary of the long progress 
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of this dispute to a final settlement in 1800 that constitutes the main 
thread of the narrative. It is safe to say that the statement of the 
arguments on the two sides of the question is absolutely impartial, and 
that this is about the only book ever written on the subject of which the 
same can be said. The author's attitude is that of a just judge. He 
fairly states the views of the contending parties, but at the same time he 
feels no hesitation in indicating which seems to him the stronger case. 
The long controversy as to whether Henry II conquered Ireland in 
any such sense as to be justified in assuming the rights of a conqueror, 
he decides by the non-technical but eminently sensible dictum, that 
while Henry probably did not kill enough of the natives to satisfy the 
strict conception of a conquest, he did terrify them quite sufficiently for 
that purpose. And again, as to the endlessly mooted question whether 
in the earliest times the English Parliaments claimed and exercised the 
right of legislating for Ireland, he reaches the conclusion, which must 
satisfy any student more rational than an English Tory or an Irish 
Nationalist, that, since in those days the abstract principles of parlia- 
mentary government had not yet been developed, the relations of the 
two Parliaments could scarcely have been determined by any of the 
refined theories which later generations have sought to apply to them. 
The Parliaments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries bore little resem- 
blance, either in constitution or in functions, to those of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth. The relations of the former, therefore, are of the slight- 
est possible importance in determining those of the latter. Bolton, Moly- 
neux, and Mayart based elaborate legal arguments on early parliamentary 
history, but the practical solution of the problem under the house of 
Hanover was based on political calculations, arising out of circumstances 
to which the Plantagenet regime afforded not the remotest analogy. 
Dr. Ball's account of the progress of the question through its political 
phase down to the union is characterized by the same judicial tone that 
is manifest in the earlier chapters ; and nothing reflects greater credit 
on the author's judgment than his resolution, announced in the pref- 
ace and rigorously adhered to in the text, to exclude from his account 
of the union " questions which have been raised respecting the means 
employed to induce adoption of the policy of Union by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and also respecting the degree of support which, when proposed, 
this policy received outside Parliament." The narrative probably loses 
in picturesqueness by this exclusion, but the author escapes a strain 
on his attitude of non-partisanship which even he might have been 
unable to resist. 

In qualifications for an impartial view of Irish affairs, Shaw Lefevre 
is distinctly at a disadvantage as compared with Dr. Ball. Not only 
does his work treat of a more recent period than that noticed above. 
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but he himself, as an active member of Mr. Gladstone's last ministry, 
must necessarily be burdened with a greater mass of personal feeling 
and political interest in the subject of which he treats. That his sketch 
of Parliament's course toward Ireland for fifty years is on the whole a 
trustworthy work is therefore very creditable to the right honorable 
author. It cannot be said that his attitude toward home rule may not 
be inferred from the book. Speaking of Grattan's death, he says : " His 
tomb in the Abbey and his statue in St. Stephen's Hall are proofs that 
it was even then possible to hold that Ireland ought to have an inde- 
pendent legislature, without losing the claim to imperial honor as a 
patriot and statesman." Some scattered allusions of this sort, together 
with just the faintest roseate tinge in the view of O'Connell's purposes 
and methods and a scarcely perceptible deepening of the shadows 
about Peel, are, however, the sole evidences of personal bias in the 
writer. The men and measures of the period covered are, on the whole, 
portrayed with the most perfect fidelity to fact. If the general effect of 
the narrative is a justification of Gladstone's attitude toward the Home- 
rulers, that result cannot be attributed to any perversion of the records 
of history. 

It is to the account of the repeal movement that the reader will most 
naturally turn at the present time. On this issue it was that the two 
great antagonists had their final grapple. Disappointed in his hopes of 
reforms in Ireland through the Whigs, O'Connell, in 1841, threw himself 
unreservedly upon the support of the Irish masses. The character of 
these supporters, together with his methods of holding their favor, served 
speedily to bring into prominence the nationalist sentiment which ever 
since the French revolution has animated a powerful fraction of the 
Irish people. Shaw Lefevre points out, what is undoubtedly true, that 
the basis of O'Connell's assaults upon the political relations of the two 
islands was real grievances rather than mere sentimental concessions to 
the national feeling. The prominent manifestation of this feeling, how- 
ever, sharply stimulated the antagonism of the British middle classes. 
It was with them that the weight of political power in England then 
rested, and with their hearty support Peel, who was especially their 
representative, crushed the movement against the union. It is important 
to notice that since that time the political centre of gravity in both Eng- 
land and Ireland has descended several degrees in the social scale. 
The English supporters of Peel are overwhelmed by the democracy 
which follows Gladstone. The Irish followers of O'Connell have now a 
parliamentary influence under Parnell which they scarcely dreamed of in 
the forties. This alteration of relations cannot but make a vast difference 
in the result of the political issue which has once more arisen out of 
economical grievances in Ireland. What this result is likely to be, Shaw 
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Lefevre only hints at ; but the bearing of his hint may easily be inferred 
from his relations with Mr. Gladstone. 

So long as the present form of connection between England and Ire- 
land shall continue, so long will it afford a convenient target for the 
agitators of Irish grievances. O'Connell set the pitch to which all his 
successors will tune their trumpets till the walls of the unionist Jericho 
tumble. The history of the project of union lends itself readily to the 
purposes of its assailants. It was conceived in the terror of French 
invasion ; it was brought forth in the iniquity of unblushing parliamen- 
tary corruption ; and it was nurtured in the deceit of unfulfilled promises 
to the Catholics. The scheme was probably essential to the success of 
Pitt's plans in continental politics. Carried out with the emancipation 
of the Catholics, which he conceived to be an indispensable feature of 
the project, it would have materially altered the whole course of Irish 
history. But the insane obstinacy of George III converted the system 
into an instrument for the perpetuation of the ancient and hateful Prot- 
estant ascendancy. To the maintenance of this interest Peel was the 
devoted servant. O'Connell broke its legal supremacy in 1829. The 
survival of its power through the policy of the executive led to the 
demand for a legislature, at least, free from its influence. This demand 
Peel met with successful resistance. But the illogical character of the 
governmental connection, as exposed by O'Connell, can never be hid. 
The so-called union of the two kingdoms was only a modification in 
legislative relations. The executive remains practically as it was estab- 
lished by Henry II. A viceroy at Dublin, with an administration 
highly centralized, supervises Irish affairs at the nod of an English 
ministry. The union of the Parliaments early proved to be merely 
the absorption of the less by the greater. A vast British majority 
scorned all consideration of peculiarly Irish interests. Neither in legis- 
lature nor in executive had these interests any effective representation. 
But a population of from five to eight million souls, distinct in race, in 
religion, and in social and economical characteristics, inevitably has 
peculiar interests of great magnitude. O'Connell sought to give these 
interests the governmental agency which the union took away. He 
failed ; but he did not fail entirely. The work in which his influence 
lives to this day is that of solid organization for peaceful agitation. He 
utterly repudiated force in attaining his ends. Revolutionists found no 
mercy at his hands. But he drew into the political agitation that 
factor which has since proved so potent, both as a frame for organization 
and as an instrument of far-reaching influence, — the Catholic priest- 
hood. 

O'Connell is the connecting link between Grattan and Parnell. He 
completed the settlement of the religious issue which the former had 
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pushed into prominence ; he inaugurated the movement for reform of 
the land tenure with which the latter has become most closely identified. 
Peel is the connecting link between George III and Gladstone. From 
the violent anti- Hibernian policy of the former, he eased himself down 
by slow degrees to a plane of moderation from which the latter has 
passed to that of free concession. Peel believed that sufficient conces- 
sion could be made for the common welfare of both islands without a 
modification of the existing governmental relations. Gladstone has 
announced his belief that some such modification is necessary. Home 
rule is not repeal, but it is a compromise between the two extreme views 
in reference to the union. Back of the question of home rule, however, 
lies the land question ; and it is the settlement of this, rather than of 
the former, that is the task laid out for modern statesmen. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



The Pioneers and Progress of English Farming. By Rowland 
E. Prothero. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1888. — 290 pp. 

This book contains a well written review of the history of English 
agriculture. Emphasis is laid especially upon the periods of change 
through which it has passed and the causes therefor. The causes of the 
present agricultural depression in England are traced, and the various 
remedies which have been proposed are discussed and carefully weighed. 

The historical sketch with which the work begins is based upon the 
hypothesis that the village community was introduced into England by 
the early German conquerors and prevailed for centuries over more than 
half of its territory. Upon this was superimposed the Norman manorial 
system. A combination of the two modes of culture lasted till the close 
of the Wars of the Roses. Then, corresponding to the downfall of 
feudalism, occurred the first great crisis in agriculture. It was marked 
by a general enclosure of commons and the substitution of grazing for 
the ancient form of tillage, that thereby the wool markets of the conti- 
nent might be supplied. The motive which led to the change was the 
desire for greater profit than could be obtained under the mediaeval sys- 
tem. Pasturage continued, with periods of depression and prosperity, to 
be the chief feature of English farming till the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Then the development of a much larger market, caused by the 
rise of the factory system, necessitated another revolution in agriculture. 
Still more commons were enclosed, pasturage was abandoned and tillage 
with a system of large farms substituted. Scientific ideas concerning 
agriculture began to spread. Improvements were introduced in the 
breed of stock. The cultivation of turnips and clover began. Better 



